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mints in too large quantities, but because it did not come at all and so 
they debased the subsidiary silver coinage of the country (but not the 
silver dollars) for the purpose of keeping that subsidiary coinage in the 
country. 

In the discussion of paper currency previous to the Civil "War the 
author sums up the situation by saying, " It is notable that only during 
the existence of a central bank did the country enjoy for extended periods 
a currency that could be regarded as sound, with domestic exchange 
reasonably well regulated, and discount rates fairly equitable in different 
sections." 

With regard to the issue of legal tender notes during the Civil War 
the author condemns Secretary Chase for not insisting on more taxation, 
and thus lessening the need for such a large note issue. However, " the 
issue of United States notes, to circulate as money, under the circum- 
stances seems to have been unavoidable and hence justifiable." But it 
was unnecessary to give these notes legal tender power. 

Chapters on the silver question, the national banking system and 
the gold standard act of 1900 follow. Finally, there is a treatment of 
the Federal Eeserve law and a chapter on currency systems of other 
nations. The author thinks the success of the Federal Eeserve system 
" will be commensurate with the degree in which it approximates in 
its management a central bank." It was a mistake, he thinks, to make 
the new notes a direct obligation of the United States government. In 
time of peace this provision is unnecessary; in time of war it is dan- 
gerous since it will bring the credit of the government constantly into 
question. With good management on the part of the Central Board, he 
thinks there is no danger of an inflation of the currency. 



The Political History of Slavery in the United States. By James Z. 
George. Pages vi -f 342. The Neale Publishing Co., 1915. 

The title of this volume indicates only one of the two subjects that 
it covers. The latter half of the book is concerned with the "Legis- 
lative History of Eeconstruction." It was the author's intention to add 
a third section, dealing with the right of the states to regulate suffrage, 
but he did not live to carry out the intention. Sometime after his 
death the manuscript of the first two parts was rather imperfectly tran- 
scribed, but it was not immediately published. It now appears in print, 
seventeen years after the death of the author. 

During the Civil War Mr. George was a Brigadier-general in the 
Confederate army, and from 1881 until 1897 he was senator from Mis- 
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sissippi. He wrote the work from the viewpoint of an advocate, if not 
a partisan, of the cause of the South. The first part discusses slavery 
at the time of the formation of the Constitution, and the subsequent 
history of that question as found in some of the principal political 
events with which it was connected : for example, the- Acquisition of 
Louisiana, the Missouri Question, the Annexation of Texas, the Lincoln 
and Douglas Debates, the Insurrection of John Brown, the Secession, 
and the War and its Purposes. Though written in the spirit of a cham- 
pion of a cause, these chapters are on the whole done calmly, and with 
an evident attempt to present the case fairly. The second part, con- 
cerning the legislative history of reconstruction, is mainly composed of 
extracts from the debates in Congress on that question. A great many 
of them do not make pleasant reading. Passion, partisanship, and the 
desire of the triumphant majority to impose its will upon the defeated 
states, is very strongly in evidence. We realize that there is a great gap, 
indeed, between what the extremists among the majority in Congress 
intended to accomplish through their reconstruction proposals, and what 
has really happened since the states of the South were restored to their 
position as self-governing commonwealths. A milder and more forgiv- 
ing attitude, together with more moderate measures regarding Negro 
suffrage, would have led to a much earlier healing of the wounds of 
the war, to a much more rapid rehabilitation of the South, and in the 
long run would have proved more beneficial to the Preedmen. 

While the volume does not give us adequate history of either of the 
two great facts with which it deals, it does furnish us with a calm and 
able account of important phases from an important viewpoint. 



Indian History of the Modoc War and the Causes that Led to It. By 

Jeff. C. Riddle, the Son of Winema (The Heroine of the Modoc 
War). San Francisco. D. Moses, 1914. Pp. 295. 

This story of Modoc War of 1873 in the Lava Beds of Northern 
California is told by the son of a Modoc woman and her white husband, 
both of whom served as interpreters for the government officials in the 
peace councils with the Indians. It is written with great sincerity and 
impartiality, and is another incontestable proof that the white man's 
treatment of the Indian was not always of a Christian character. The 
Modoc Indians tried to live peacefully with the whites from the time of 
the latter's first entrance into their country. They did not perform any 
hostile acts until 1873, largely on account of the wisdom of their chief, 
Captain Jack. In 1869 the tribe was removed by the Government to 



